From : Jack Barlow. 


Subject: The Organization and role of the Special Branch of 

the Federation of Malaya Police during the counter¬ 
insurge ncy campaign (1948 - 1957)* 


The following notes may be of some value as background 
material for those who have had no experience of the "Special 
Branch" in British oversea Police Forces. They are culled from 
memory and describe the Malayan Special Branch as it appeared 
in the later years of the campaign, 1951 onwards. Any visitor 
to Malaysia today will find that many changes have taken place 
and that the •Branch' has been reoriented to meet the vastly 
changed situation. 

The term "Special Branch" is British and was first 
applied to the branch of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
the C.I.D., of the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland Yard, London, 
which vas responsible for the investigation of crime against 
the state - treason; espionage; sabotage; sedition; subversion 
in general, and all kindred offenses. 

The need for a 'Special Branch' of the CID became 
apparent when when it was realized that much more expertise 
and specialization was required to deal with this type of crime 
and conspiracy than could be found in the average oiminal 
investigator. This need became! more urgent, as the Soviet 
intelligence machine developed and extended its sphere of 
influence, and the com unist conspiracy became a real threat. 

The Special Branch in the United Kingdom has always 
worked in the closest cooperation with the other intelligence 
agencies and is responsible for all criminal prosecutions of 
offenders against the state. Included in its functions is a 
responsibility for the protection of Loyalty and senior ministers 
of the Crown, as v/ell as visiting Heads of State and other 
important foreign dignitaries. Other matters such as naturalization 
enquiries; immigration; passport control; personnel security in 
government departments; maintenance of general surveillance on 
all known and suspected subversive organizations; are also its 
concern. It has an overt role in the main, but, like the other 
intelligence agencies, some of its activities are clandestine, 
it is answerable to the Commissioner of Police, and through him 
to the Home Secretary. Whilst a part of the headquarters of the 
(London) Metropolitan Police, it maintains offices at ports in 
all part s of l Lfc in .ion. 

A Special Branch in one of Her Majesty's Oversea 
Territories has the same basic role but, unlike the united 
Kingdom Special Branch, has by far the most important responsibility 
for the collection of intelligence in such territory. It is, in 
effect, the principal agency, and although under the co:.and of 
the Commissioner of Police or Inspector General its chief has 
direct access to the Governor or High Commissioner. In most 
instances, it is not a branch of the Criminal Investigation 
Departme n t .... 

especially m counter-insurgency situations such as have 
arisen in Palestine; Malaya; Kenya; Cyprus^ and currently in 
Malaysia J the Special Branch is generally reinforced to meet 
the needs of the campaign and tends to become the largest Police 
department after the uniformed branch . In some tprfitories, the 
chief or Director of Special Branch holds the rani- of Deputy 
Commissioner c: ice - as in Hong Konj . th/ a 

colony, . of Special Branch was also Director of In/ I 

and was gp to m an entrusted with the command of all intelligej j ^k' L 
age n c i e s, including j-.ilitr.ry, in land. 
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headquarters in Kuala Lumpur; ten .''Contingent" Headquarters; 

43 "Circle" Offices and between 120-150 District Offices. 

The term "Contingent" was used to describe the Police Forces in 
the various States and Settlements which had been Federated 
to form Malaya, i.e. Johore; Malacca; Negri Sembilan; Pahang; 
Selangor; Perak; Kelantan; Trengganu; Kedah and Perils (combined); 


and the island of Penang. Lach dontingent was sub-divided iiio 
Circles, the larger having as many as seven. 


The "Contingents" have no exact parallel in South 
Vietnam but could be compared with the seven Police regions, 
(except for Malacca and Penang which were very small areas.) 

The Police "Circles", 43 in number,could well be likened to 
Vietnamese Provinces. Police "Districts" were divisions of 


the 43 Circles. 

Special Branch Headquarters' at Kuala Lumpur and in the 


ten Contingents functioned mainly as collation and dissemination 
centers, each with its own interrogation facility; whilst the 
t main burden of intelligence collection and operations was borne 
by the Case Officers operating out of Special Branch offices 
at District level whose activities were directed and coordinated 
by the DMliruaffim Special Branch Officer at Circle Headquarters. 

• 

Interrogation of enemy personnel was generally regarded 
as the most fruitful source of intelligence, especially the 
debriefing of defectors, or S.E.P.(Surrendered Lnemy Personnel) 
as they were known. Tactical interrogation and debriefing of 
captives and SEP was usually carried out at District and Circle 


level, followed by protracted and detailed questioning at 
Contingent Headquarters. High level captives and defectors 


were ^processed at Kuala Lumpur. 

The British Army and the Malay regiment, , with the 

support of other Commonwealth troops, formed the military forces 
directed against the communist insurgents, whilst the Police 

Force had its own 'Jungle Companies' (Federal Field Forces) 
and Jungle Squads. Close liaison with all these operational units 
and the uniformed Police was maintained through the medium of 


the Combined Operations i.ooms which were established at every 
Police HQs from Kuala Lumpur down to District level. The Army, 


as in any comparable situation in a British territory was, of 
course, committed to the support of the civil power. 


In order to ensure the closest possible liaison between 
military and Police_operational forces and the Special Branch, 


certain Military Intelligence Officers(MIOs) were assigned for 
permanent duty within all Special Branch offices with their own 
subordinate staffs. Jhilst supported logistically by their 

parent Corps( Intelligence Corps in the main), these MIOs were 1 _ 

expected to conform to Special Branch policy '^instructions and 


become completely assimilated as far as the technical side of 
their functions was concerned. 

No Military Interrogation Center existed at any level 
though the MIOs could, and often did, participate in interrogation, 


Some had undergone intensive Chinese language training at 3-year 
courses in Hong Kong. The MIOs were solely employed in the 
Communist insurgency Divisions of Special Branch, and concentrated 
on the maintenance of a steady flow of military intelligence 
^•^®4uciin^ older ox battle charts and statistics, working side by 


side with their Special Branch counterparts. The Special Branch, 
therefore, was the sole intelligence collection, collation, and 


dissemination agency, the Army maintaining no independent 
organization forthese purposes. 














































The importance of coordination betv/een Special Bfcanch and 
military intelligence. 

As in South Vietnam, and communist insurgents in Malaya 

were embarked on a ruthless campaign of terrorism an. used 
every means to weaken and destroy government authority. The brutal 
murder of unsympathetic Chinese village officials and plantation 
workers; the destruction of government installations, including 
public utilities end communications (telegraph, railways and 
roads); undermining the nation'h economy by destroying rubber 
plantations and tin mines; attacking Police Stations; and ' 
extorting money fro& business concerns, were included in their 
tactics. 


To achieve his ai m s the enemy deployed his forces in or 
near cue j^ejjulo.twM. areas since the people were at once his 
target and his source of support. He relied upon the people - 
the Chinese population^” i n particular - for his supplies, 
his military man-power, and his intelligence. The enemy v/as, 
from lack of efficient means of transport and communications, 
somewhat localized. Ilis armed units to be effective, were 
located as close to their targets and sources of supply as 
safety allowed. After any attack# or ambush they would make 
a rapid mafam s mtom withdrawal to the comparative safety of the jungl 
e where their camps were well concealed, heavily defended, 
and totally invisible from the air. The enemy was not easily 
identifiable and had an intimate knowledge of the area in 
which he operated - a knowledge that could not be equalled by 
the majority of government forces deployed against him. 





Vulnerable only to betrayal by his own personnel or members 
of the public, he could not be defeated except by the rapid 
collection, dissemination, and exploitation of accurate 
information. His greatest fear was of the defection of one 
of his own men - but only when government forces reacted 
promptly and efficiently on the information supplied by the 
defector. 


In the earlier stages of the campaign, there was a 
tendency on the part of the civil and military intelligence 
services to regard the enemy's political organization and 
^ his armed forces as two separate gargets*but this was realized 
to be a serious error since it was discovered that the Malayan 
Communist Party and the Malayan Races Liberation Army were so 
closely intertwined and interdependent as to be indivisible, and, 
for the most part, indistinguishable. The Party was in firm 
control of its armed forces with its cells at all levels down 
to the lowliest squad; whilst the MRLA was entirely dependent 
on the Party organization and its 'front' the Min Yuen (Peoples 
Movement) for its existence. The Party controlled the 
deployment of the KRLA at all times, using it as a political 
weapon. Suppression of/^niiitary activity in any area did not 
alone suffice for pacification, it was only when the communist 
political organization was finally destroyed that the MRLA 
became isolated from the population and was compelled to split 
up into the small units which were finally eradicated. 

Lacking the leadership supplied by the party organization, 
many of these small units defected en masse. 


^ Mtal# effective and rapid reaction to intelligence 
about the enemy could only be achieved by the complete 
integration of Special Branch and Military Intelligence personnel 
in units deployed as close to the enemy as possible - in the 
Districts and Circles - with control and coordination of effort 
by similar combined intelligence centers at Contingent 
Headquarters leveli.ami first class local knowledge of the enemy 
was a prerequisite to the success which was filially achieved, 
and this was mainly acquired by the permanent staff (Special 














































Branch), who were not subjected to the rapid redeployment, 
reassignment and frequent 'turnover* from which military 
personnel suffered. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the smooth coordination of effort and sharing of interest 
required took some time to achieve - about 2 years after the 
the commencement of the campaign. But it was only then that the 
tide of the war began to turn in our favour, and by the time 
that peace returned to Halaya "Combined Intelligence" had 
proved itself beyond all shadow of doubt. 

The Special Branch, in effect, throughout the whole 
territory, provided the firm base from which Hilitary Intelligence 
officers could operate, and there c'„ any newly arrived unit 
commander could confidently expect to find the most accurate, 
detailed and reliable information about the enemy he had come 
to fight. 

It was realized that whilst there was a basic difference 
in the respective aims of Special Banach and hilitary Intelligence, 
these aims, far from being incompatible, were complementary. 

The Special Branch, being an arm of the civil authority, had 
an intelligence interest in every single member of the insurgent 
forces as an individual criminal against the State - as must 
always be the case in counter-insurgency. Hilitary Intelligence 
on the other hand had as its primary objective the collection, 
collation^and dissemination of information about the enemy's 
armed units of a military character - their locations; strengths; 
armament and so on. 




In many respects it could be said that the Army took 
the short view whilst Special Branch looked into the future. 

The Army felt_that its task would be completed when the'shooting 
war' ended, and had a natural tendency to overlook the ever 
present danger that the Malayan Com unist Party might quietly 
cache its arms overnight and melt into the civil population 
to continue its campaign by subversion. Special Branch, and 
the Police generally were constantly aware of this threat 
and the careful manner in which information about the^identities 
of all party cadre was collected was clear evidence of this 
awareness. 

The ease and rapidity with which captured enemy 
documents were interpreted,mnm analysed, and converted into 
lflqijftyfrmBpi usable military intelligence was due in no small part to 
the intimate knowledge held by Special Branch of the personalities 
mentioned in them. Similarly, the problem of identifying 
prisoners, defectors, and suspects was easily solved, as well as 
the assessment of the information they provided. Order of battle 
intelligence was, therefore, extremely accurate and, at the 
lowest level, the government's troops became familiar with the 
names and personalities of the enemy leaders against whJHfk they 
were pitted. Identification of enemy dead was facilitated and 
combat units were kept informed of their successes, especially 
when they -had. accounted for important enemy leaders 

: .'i -i—w unlit e relationship between combat units and 
Special Branch personnel we«£-c onstantly fostered by the military 
intelligence officers assigned to Special Branch duties,and this 
paid excellent dividends. Units became aware of the need to 
take prisoners and/avoid misjkfhandlin of defectofs. The stage 
was often reached where combat forces had groups of delected 
defectors supplied by Special Branch which they employed as 
scouts and guides. These special groups accompanied units on all 
operations and were invaluable as they not only knew the 
territory extremely well, but were often acquainted v/ith the 
enemy units in the area. Consequently, when prisoners were 
captured in deep jungle, they could be interrogated on the spot 
with the minimum of delays As a precautionary measure, the 
team of defectors mmm would invariably be led by a combat l^lice ^ 
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i.ead: uariers Organization (See attached chart) 




Director of Special Branch . 

Usually a Senior As ictant or Deputy Com: isaioner of 
Police^ and about equivalent in rank to a Major General, he 
was responsible to the Commissioner of Police for the overall 
direction and control of Special Branch. Ee had direct access 
to the High Commissioner (latterly General Sir .Gerald- Templer) 
and was the Government’s chief adviser on all internal 
intelligence matters. He was a member of the War Council 
and the Central Intelligence Committee. 

Deputy Director of Special Branch 

a* 

Usually/tAssistant or Senior Assistant Commissioner*, and 
at least equivalent in*^ank to a full Colonel, deputized for the 
Director in the latter's absence. Otherwise , his duties were 
principally involved with the direction of the field officers 
in the Contingents, Circles and Districts. He travelled 
widely and kept in close touch with events and devebpnents in 
the field. The source control office, a Top Secret Begistry, 
in which the identities of all S.B. agents throughout the 
territory were recorded / was also under his direct control. 
Disciplinary matters within the Branch occupied much of his time 
and, for the most part, ^he relieved the Director of 
day to day administrative detail. 

Training School. 


A permanent Special Branch Training School was established 
in Kuala Lumpur under the command of a Superintendent of Special 
Branch (Lieut Colonel). The school organized courses on 
general intelligence duties, covering the whole spectrum of 
Special Branch activities for officers of all ranks. Ho 
special courses were devoted entirely to interrogation though 
lectures on this subject were always included. It was found that 
the best interrogators were those with a genuine interest in 
that fype of work and these men emerged quite naturally from 
the general body of SB personnel. Some of the subjects 
covered in the curriculum were;- 

/International Communism, with lectures on marxism,Leninism, 

• aspects of com .nnist theory and .practice; 

—International Communist Front organizations f 

' Bussian and Chinese Intelligence organizations; 

The growth and development of the Malayan Communist party; 

The organization or the Malayan Communist Party and 

the Malayan Paces Liberation Army; 

Malayan Communist Front Organizations; 

Indonesian Communist Party; 

The growth and development of other Political Pe.rties 

and their current organization and leadership; 

The aims and principles of the Special Branch; 

Agent and informer handling; 

Technical aids to intelligence collection; 

Reporting and assessment of intelligence; 

Map Beading; (theory and practice); 

Surveillance,(theory and practice); 

Interrogation;(theory and practice); 

General principles of strategic^^factical intelligence 

reporting; 

Penetration projects; 



















Special Courses were arranged, for Thai and Indonesian officer 
as well as those of other British territories in South last Asia. 
Military Intelligence officers and subordinate personnel destined 
for employment within the Special Branch were also given introductory 
training. It may be of interest to note than General Sir Gerald Temple 
took such a keen interest in the school that he never missed an 
op ortunity of addressing' the students at the conclusion of each 
course. Gne of his favourite remarks to students, and one which he 
often reiterated elsewhere, was to the effect that he had 'put all 
liis money on Special Branch' in his fig'ht against the Com. unict 
insurgency. 

Whilst the permanent staff of the School provided much of the 
basic instruction, the various desk officers from Headquarters were all 
expected to lecture on their own special subjects, and thus the 
course covered every possible aspect of Special Branch work. 

Administration Office . 

The responsibilities of this department included Postings; 
Recruitment of staff; Promotions; Discipline; and general personnel 
administration. Pay, however, was the responsKlity of the Police 
Paymaster. The administrative officer was responsible for the 
t reparation of estimates, planning and budgetting for future needs, 
and the procurement of stores, supplies, equipment etc. 


Special Branch Divisions . (Headquarters) 


The Special Branch in Malaya was known as "E" Department 
of the service, and headquarters staff was divided into five 
main divisions as follows :- 

E,1. - Communism 

E.2. - Hon-Communist Political 

- oecur?.ty 

E,; . - H.Q. Operations 

E.5. - records. 

These divisions were broken down into Sub-Divisions 
and Sections on a subject basis, that is, ea.ch desk officer was 
a specialist in a particular ssubject of Special Branch interest 
or Cn a Special Branch function. In E,1, and E«2, tfe alA- 

desk officers were expected to study, analyse, and collate information; 
generate requirements; compile reports; note gaps in intelligence; 



and disseminate intelligence generally either on their own initiative 
or at the request of their head of division. Also, in conjunction 


with other desk officers, they were required to submit joint 
reports and assessments at regular intervals, for inclusion in 
Intelligence Summaries for the Government of the Eedi ration of 


Malaya and for the United Kingdom Government. 


s' ^ A complete list of the Headquarters Desks during the 

I counter-insurgency period follows: 

8' 

■yE.1i Communism Division (Coordinator) 

* 

Sub-Divisions: ElA (Counter-insurgency) 

E1B (Communist subversion) 


E1C (External Affairs) 

Sections : E 1A1 (Malayan Communist Party) 

E1A2(Malayan Races Liberation Army) 

E1B1(Subversion in schools and educational field) 
E1B2 ( " —*8 prefie^g^^ ^iuMiuri^ng ) 

ElBjC in front Organizations and 

Political parties! 

E1B4( 11 in Societies and Associations) 






















































E1B5(Subversion in Labour Unions) 

E1B6(Subversion in Government Departments including Police) 


B , 2 . hon-Corm unist Political 


Subdivisions : 


E. .Security Pit 


E2A (Intercommunal and Interracial Problems) 
E2B (Political Parties) 

E2C (Sects and Secret Societies) 

E2D (Press and Publications) 


E.4 H 


e ^ v • 


Subdivisions: E3A (Immigration) 

E3B (Fassport Control) 


Operations 


E>C (naturalization) 

EJD (Personnel Security) 

E3E (Deportation and Detention) 
JEJF (Physical Security) 



Subdivisions: E4A (Headquarters Interrogation Center) 

e 4B (headquarters Case Officers) 

E4C (Headquarters Defector Center) 


E . 3 • -records Bureau 


Subdivisions: E5A (Registry - Archives) 
E5B (Research) 


(Rote: The Source Control Office (E6); Administration 
Office (E7) and Training School (E8) also 
followed the same divisional code system, and 
all correspondence references bore these symbols 
in the standard filing system which was instituted 
for use throughout the service. This will be 
described in a later section of this paper). 


Staffing. 

Subordinate staff were allocated to sub-divisions and 
sections in accordance with their needs. In the Communism Division 
for example, the E1.A2 Sub-Section, which was responsible for 
the maintenance of Order of Battle charts, maps, and personnel 
records of the whole of tiie communist main forces, as well as Ik* 
study:' e/<all other aspects of the military campaign, had the 
largest®staff of p.lj.. These were, in the main, military officers 
and clerks, whilst the Special Branch personnel concentrated on 
the maintenance of detailed intelligence on leading communist 
personalities in the Malayan Races Liberation Army (MRLA). 

Military personnel were also integrated in the E1A1 Section. 



The attached chart shows the number of personnel 
both Special Branch and Military employed in each section. It is 
stressed that these figures apply to the period 1952/1956, but 
as the Malayan Communist Party began to lose the fighting war and 
changed their tactics to a subversive campaign, the E1B Sub-Division 
was increased whilst the EIA Sub-Division decreased in strength. 
Certain desk officers had no siibordinate staff apart from a clerk or 
typist, as in E.2. Division (E2A for example) where little 
research was 

General duties. 


El . Communism Division . 

headed by a Superintendent (Lieut Colonel) known as the 
Com: unist Coordinator* this Division was responsible for the con¬ 
ation ana dissemination of intelligence about all aspects Oj. 

















































communist insurgent and subversive activity. The coordinator, 


as his title implied, was responsible for coordinating the 
activities of each of his sub-division and section officers 


and generally directing their efforts. All intelligence requiremen 
to the division v/ere channelled through him. lie was responsible 
for the direction of the intelligence effort of the lower 
echelons _nnd to this end was in constant touch with his 
counterparts at State (Contingent) level. (Each Contingent S.B. 



Headquarters had its own Communist Coordinator). 

He noted gaps in intelligence; identified intelligence 


targets; served as expert advisor to the Director of Special 
branch; lectured at the training school; directed research projects 


and maintained constant liaision with other division chiefs. 
Although his sub-division and’ section desk officers were permitted 
to originate correspondence with lower echelons in his name, he 
was not expected to sign and approve every letter ; though each 
officer maintained a library file of all correspondence 


so originated which was made available at weekly intervals for 
checking and approval. 


One of his principal responsibilities was the establishment 
and maintenance of harmonious relations between the military 

< 

\* and civil elements of his staff, not only at Headquarters level 

but at Contingent, Circle and District levels for, as will be 

seen later in this paper, the practice of unifying the Special 
Branch and Military Intelligence effort was observed thoughout 


the terrioory insofar as the counter-insurgency was concernecx. 

EIA. Counter-insurgency sub-division. 


CO 

This desk was occupied by^upei'intendent or Deputy 

•-r 

Superintendent who was assisted by a military intelligence 
officer of equal (or equivalent)rani:, usually a Lieut Colonel. 

The Sub-Division later became known as the CIW - The Combined 
Intelligence Wing. It was here that the real work of collating 
intelligence about the communist insurgents was carried out, and 


this Sub-Division was the largest in Headquarters. 


Sub-divided into two main sections, E1A1 - 
The Malayan Communist Party, and E1A2 - The Malayan Races 
Liberation Army, the sub-division received la**h jMtw ±nfeihl>4ieenu- 
ajxsI such as interrogation reports; captured documents; and agent 

and informer reports from all the Contingents and from 



Headquarters Operations Division, together with hour by hour 
operational reports from Army and Combat Police Units and 


incident reports from all sources. Collated intelligence 
reports v/ere constantly received from each Contingent, and the 
oub-Division was thus enabled to ensure the smoothest possible 
flow of information to the War Council,and,maintain a clear 
and accurate picture of the enemy organization, both Military 


and Political^at all times. 

The focal point for dissemination of information 


at Headquarters level, as at all lower echelons of the Special 
Branch, v/as the Combined Operations Room in which all the 


high level planning of the counter-insurgency was done. This 
was established in Federal Police Headquarters and jointly 
staffed by Army, Special Branch, Uniform Police Branch, 

Naval and Air Intelligence Officers, and equipped with 
excellent communicatidons to all parts of Malaya and to all 
units and echelons. 

It "if* tip n't* ■hHnca Ywvi nf 4- 
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emphasise the fact that the Malayan Police Force, with its 

Combat Police (Federal Field Force); Auxiliary Police Units; 


and general duty Police bore the main burden of the counter- 

























































insurgency campaign, was numerically superior to the Army 
and suffered four times as many casualties. The concept of 
"Combined Operations" therefore was perfectly logical and 
necessary. 


»T 


Another firm principle which was considered to be 
0. vital in the process of collecting and collating intelligence 
was that basically, the communist insurgents were criminals 
in that they were members of a conspiracy aimed at the overthrow 
of the government* Thus each member of the Malayan Communist 
Party and the Malayan Races Liberation Army was an object of 
Police interest as a Wanted Person. At all times, therefore, 
the Special Branch maintained an active interest in the 
collection of information about each individual in thd enemy 
'^/organization, irrespective of his rank or position therein. 
iTccracy and attention to detail in the collation of persofihel 
records was insisted upon, whether in the debriefing of agents 
and informers^ l A a;pt 3 $f! c^ff^&fl'^tors, and no scrap of information 
about 'Wanted Persons' was overlooked. Whilst this may at first 
appear unnecessarily tedious and time consuming in a war 
situation, we had no illusions about the future, and considered 
that every member of the Com; unist forces remaining at large 
at the conclusion of the 'shooting war' would continue to be 
of intelligence interest as a subversive element. Furthermore, 
this policy paid excellent dividends. ^As the campaign progressed 
it was found that over 75% of the enemy*personnel were the 
subject of personal files, whilst the majority of the remainder 
were carded. As a general rule, every communist with over one 
year's service had his own file. Federal Headquarters merely 
maintained such files on the more important enemy cadres and 


relied on Contingents to maintain Personal Files on the lower 
ranks from which summarised record sheets were prepared for 
information of Headquarters. 


The accuracy and detail of such personnel records was, 
of course, invaluable in the work of maintaining Order of Battle 
charts, in the analysis of captured documents, the interrogation 
of captives, the debriefing of defectors, and the assessment 
of information from agents and informers. It was discovered, 
in the later stages of the campaign, that the Special Branch 
records of the Lalayan Communist Party's organization were much 
more accurate and detailed than tn^se maintained by the MCP 
Central Committee and Politburo - our communications and 
recording facilities being so much more superior to those of 
the enemy. 






The staff engaged in E1A on the task of maint ain in g 
such detailed personnel records were, of course, Special Branch, 
whilst, the military intelligence staff concentrated on the 
maintenance of up-to-date order of battle charts.and stj&stics, 
and the study of enemy movement, tacties, and logictics etc., 
producing very' accurate iaetical and strategic intelligence reports, 
L1A1. Lalayan Communist l-arty Section . (KCP Section) 

As the central office for the collation and dissemination 
of information about the communist party in Malaya, this section, 
under the command of a Deputy Superintendent (Major), working 
with his military intelligence counterpart, was specifically 
targetted against the Central Committee and the Politburo, and 
the three Regional Bureaux - Forth; Cental; and South. An 
"lnter-State"communist organization known as the Johore/Malacca 
Border Committee which controlled parts of Joliore; Malacca; and 
Negri Sembilan States was also of special interest. 

As a gejral rule, with the exception of the Johore/Malacca 
Border Committee, the Malayan Communist Party was organized 
and compartmented in parallel with the various States, though 
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i® ^V 8- the enemy took full advantage of btate boundaries in their 


operational deployment and movement. It was the responsibility 
of E1A1 Section to ensure that the exchange of intelligence 


between Special Branches in the various States was efficient, 
rapid, and properly coordinated, ^uite naturally, the staff 
of this section were specialists and experts in all matters 
pertaining to the Malayan Communist Party and carried out 
detailed studies of such aspects as:- 


- leading Party personalities; 

- pariy policy anc. plans;* --»- 


- party organization; 

- communications; 


- intelligence ; 

- meetings and congresses; 

- personal documentation; 

- training',’ education, and recruitment; 

- propaganda; ... ..— 

r finance and supplies; 

- military affairs; 
and many others. 

The work of this Section and that of E1A2 (Malayan Races 
Liberation Army -MRLA Section) was, of course coordinated by 

EIA. 




E1A2. Malayan Races Liberation Army Section. (MRLA Section). 


headed by a Deputy Superintendent (Major), this Section, 
amply reinforced by Military Intelligence Personnel under the 
cOn: and of a Major was responsible for the collation of all 
information about the communist insurgent army, its Regiments; 
Independent Companies and Platoons, and the production of both 


tactical and strategic intelligence. Mot only did it produce 
the Order of Battle and issue monthly amendments thereto, but 


carried out special studies of all military aspects of the 
insurgency including:- 


- leading military personalities; 

- armament ; 


- supplies ; 

- comnunica.tions ; 

- recruitment and training; 


- tactics; 

- movements; 


and many others. 

The section, in constant co s unication with its 


counterparts at lower echelons ensured a rapid flow of 
intelligence between State (Contingent) Special Branches and 


Combined Operations rooms about the movement of enemy forces 
on or over State boxmdaries. Its staff were responsible for 
the aranhic disnlav of intelligence in the Combined Ooerstions 


Room. 

Close liaison was maintained with EIA1 in regard to the 


communist party structure within the MRLA. 
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E1B. Com, unist Subversion SAb-Divi^ion. 


With a Superintendent (Lieut.Colonel) at its head, 
this Sub-division emerged in the form shov/n in 1952/3, and was 
gradually reinforced in personnel during fc'ub sequent'ng years. 

The factor affecting the development and growth of this sub-division 
was the change of policy of the Central Committee of the Malayan 
Co : unist Party \;hen all hope of a'military victory had to be 
abandoned. &•*«****' 


When the MCP launched its offensive in June 19^-8, the 
whole of the party organization went 'underground' and took to 
the jungle, leaving no cadres behind to carry on a subversive 
campaign in the schools, unions, and political parties and groups. 
Thereafter the Central Committee expended all its time and effort 
on the military campaign and its cadres were fully engaged in the 
organization of the army's supply lines. Gradually, however, as 
government forces got the upper hand, and the possibility of defeat 
became more and more a reality the party embarked on a policy of 
subversion. Considerable impetus was given to this new campaign 
by the growing strength of the Communist Party of China, and the 
enthusiasm of the Middle School Students for their 'motherland' . 

Considerable difficulty faced the party howevey as 
so many of its more experienced cadres had been killed, and the 
remainder were , by 1952, ideriified and fully recoiebd in Special 
Branch. The physical difficulties were considerable, as the 
party organization was still 'underground', mostly in the jungle, 
and being hard pressed. The problem of contact with students 
and workers, except in the remoter tin mines and rubber plantations 
was one which the enemy had to overcome before any progress could 
be made. That they never really succeeded in launching an 
effective campaign of subversion was undoubtedly due to 
the careful precautionary measures taken by Special Branch in its 
recruitment of agents and informers in the schools and labour 
unions. 

The efforts of the Communist Party of China to capture 
the sympathies of the students in Chinese schools and other 
educational establishments met with some success and the 
activities of CPC cadres occupied much of the time and attention 
of EIB. 

E1B1 - Subversion in schools. 


The Deputy Superintendent at this desk was responsible 
for the collation of all information from all sources about 
the enemy's attempts to establish cells and student movements, 
in the Chinese Middle Schools in particular. Very close liaison 
was maintained with the officials in the government's Education 
Department} and all school teachers and school committees were 
carefully screened as the majority had received their training in 
China. As fmamnnm I mmm recall, the task was formidable as the 
Chinese Middle Schools catered for the educational needs of 
about 250,000 students. 

O^The work done by E1B1 and the case officers at lower 
echelons undoubtedly kept student unrest to a minimum and 
enabled the government (the Police in particular) to circumvent 
many student riots and demonstrations. 


E1B2. Subversion - Commun i st propaganda. 

The Deputy Superintendent responsible for the study 
of enemy propaganda had a fairly large staff and undertook 
the examination of all new publications coming to notice 
m the course of the counter-insurgency campaign. 








































The propaganda organization of the Malayan Communist 
Party was, for ihe most part, located in deep jungle, and 
although their presses were somewhat primitive, the output 
was considerable. The desk officer was able quickly to detect 
new trends in propaganda themes, and maintained a complete 
library of all known enemy publications. The principal 
followed throughout the Special Branch was that a copy or copies 
of all enemy publications, including pamphlets, books and tracts 
were forwarded as quickly as possible to Headquarters, with 
only the briefest comment regarding the date and place of 
recovery. All translation was carried out centrally and this 
ensured the most economic use of translation staff at lower 
e eh e lone* 


As the enemy's presses were invariably located 
with the secretariats of the more important party committees, 
the experts at headquaters were often able to plot the 
approximate location of enemy installations from the iptsudduby 
concentration of propaganda emanating from a particular press 
in any given area. The research carried out also assisted in 
the clarification of enemy operational and administrative 
boundaries* 

-p- 

As in other sub-divisions and sections, the desk 
officer made a special study of enemy personalities in the 
9 propaganda field. He maintained the closest liaison with the 


in the counter; 
propaganda 
field. 


'c ommunistpropaganda emanating from the Chinese mainland began to 
increase. This found its way into Malaya via Hong Kong and 
Singapore and was mainly intended for the^schools . 

CM 

Another responsibility held by E1B2 was the examination 
of suspected communist publications produced overtly in the 
many Chinese, Indian,and Malay printing presses by various 
Societies and Associations,in order to detect attempts to 
subvert otherwise respectable institutions. In certain cases, 
actual evidence of sedition was found and the facts were 


submitted to the Attorney General for his approval of criminal 
prosecution, or the banning of a particular publication. 

A similar responsibility was held by E2D (non-Communist lolitical 
- iress and publications Bub-Division). 



E1B3 - Subversion - Eront oiginizations and political parties . 

This section concerned itself with the collation 
of all information about the Malayar$ k tnc' a 8hinese Communist 
Partj£s>attempts to penetrate existing Malayan political parties 
and groups, or to set up front organizations. 


Close surveillance was maintained on the public 
utterances of newly emergent political figures and a careful 
study was carried out of their past history, contacts, and 
general political background. In this regard, liaison was 
maintained with the Mon-Communist Political Division (E2). 

E1B4 ~ Subversion - Societies and .associations . 

The multiplicity of Chinese, Malay, and Indian 
Societies and Associations which became the targets for communist 
penetration and subversion were the object of study by this 
section, and as all such societies were required by law to apply 
for registration and to submit names of office bearers annually, 
reasonable control was rendered possible. 

E1B5 subversion - Labour /Trade Unions . 

Communist attempts to penetrate 
the comparatively healthy Malayan Trade Union movement were 




















































the object of special study by this section. The government 
of the Federation of Malaya was anxious to foster a trade 
union organization embracing all races and all trades in 
the territory, and had secured the services of a British 
trade union advisor for this purpose. KevertbaLess, the 
unipns, principal targets for the MCP,were carefully watched 
for of all the elements of Malayan society, the plantation 
workers and tin miners in the remoter districts were the most 
vulnerable to communist pressure and infiltration. 

E1B6 - Subversion - Go vernment departments . 

As the state of emergency in Malaya and the counter- 
insurgency campaign wore on, it became necessary greatly to 
enlarge most government departments. At the same time all 
necessary steps were being taken to prepare the country for 
self-rule, and time it was essential to take precautions to 
ensure that no government department or service was penetrated 
by communists or communist sympathisers. Thus, E1B6, was 
responsible for the investigation of all cases where the 
MCP, or any other com. unist party was suspected of infiltrating 
agents into the Malayan Civil Service; the Police Force; or 
the Armed Forces. 

It should be stressed that the records of the 
Special Branch were the only comprehensive collection of 
information about known or suspected subversive elements in 
the territory, and that all security clearances required by 
other government departments and the armed service*" were 
processed at Special Branch Headquarters. (See EJ -Security 
Division). All positive traces of communists or suspected 
communists attempting to obtain government posts were passed 
from E3 to E1B6 for further action by lower echelon Special 
Branches. 
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the precise 
nature and 


extent of 


As the Malayan communist insurgents were seldom reinforced 
or supplied by outride sources, and as there was no problem of 
infiltration except from Singapore, the size of this Division 
was adjusted accordingly. As A constant watch had to be 
maintained in this field, however, especially in regard to 

-relationships between the MCP, the Soviet tinion and China, it 

was given headquarters Divisional status. Special studies were 
maintained on external communications and similar matters, 
as well as MCP policy in regard to other parties in the 
communist bloc. MCP representation at international communist 
congresses and on international front organizations was carefully 
noted. 


The senior desk officer in this division maintained close 
liaison with other British intelligence agencies. 

E«2 . Kon-Comr.unist Political Division , 

Controlled by a Superintendent (Lieut Colonel), 
Euai.ilprarntimtiomimpimBrai)! this Division was responsible for 
the collation of information about the aims, policies, and 
activities of all the non-communist political movements in 
the Federation o-f Malaya^ "the importance of this division 
and the knowledge it acquired of Itff leading politicians 
must be considered in the light of the British government's 
intention to grant self-rule to the Federation, ana to hand 
over power as soon as the internal situation allowed. 

Through the Director of Special ^ranch Cor his Deputy) the _ 

head of this Division ensured that the High Commissioner: and 
the bnited Kingdom government, were fully and accurately 
briefed on such matters as inter-communal relations -(Malaya 
being a multi-racial society)- political developments - activitiei 
of sects and Chinese Secret Societies* also provided 

press summaries of the Chinese, Malay, and Indian newspapers. 

- M l in HUT n l ill 'rr T-TT^^rTTfl^^ Tr^' - t i i i t-nfT Tr i^ i ^ w t rrr-r il ri -iii ;iiO .'dr- wii- r t 
ir !i iiVuiii f 1 '•"nr**- 

Liaison was maintained with the Communist section (El) 
and lateral exchanges of information about communist 
subversion took place at all times. 

L2A Inter-communal and inter-racial problems . 

Like other sub-divisions, E2.A w&s^headed by a Deputy 
Superintendent (Major), and his responsibilities included 
the collation of information about such matters as 
intercom, unal or inter-racial friction (hCt necessarily 
communist inspired or.the result of the political activities ■ 
of other parties ) 7fk£ght result in disorders such as riots 

and demonstrations. There was an ever present danger that 
mnubiuonti: failure to ease tensions between various ethnic 
or religious groupings might .end., in serious bloodshed. On occasions 
such tensions might result "from some~misguided government 
policy and have their roots in genuine grievances in one 
section of the community, ,n~ Thus E2A was often able to 
offer useful advice and assistance to government in its 
administration of the multi-racial community (Malays; 

Chinese; Indians; Indonesians} Aborigines; Europeans); with 
their various religions (Muslim; Buddhist; Christian;Hindu; 
Animist) . 

E2B - Political Parties. 



This sub-division, like E2A, was staffed by Chinese; 
nalay; and Indian Special Branch officers. Headed by a 
Deputy superintendent, its responsibilities were confined to 
the collation of information about the territory's political 
parties, and leading politicians. 



















































E2C - Sects and Chinese Secrete Societies 


Although the criminal activities of the Chinese Secret 
Societies (Triads) were the responsibility of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, a close watch was maintained for 
evidence of their political activities, and the..use of such 
organizations as pressure groups by Chinese politicians. Whilst 
the danger existed that the iialayan Co munist party might, from 
time to time, employ secret sociity^h^gg-gn^errorist activities, 
no satisfactory information was received^/ana this sub-division 
remained in the Non-Com unist Political Section. 

E2D - Press and publications . 

All newspapers printed or distributee in the federation 
of Ealaya,^Chinese, Ealay, Indian, Indonesian, and English) 
as well as publications of a political nature (other than those 
printed clandestinely by the Malayan Comi unist Party) were 
under the constant scrutiny of this sub-division, which was 
responsible for the detection of sedition, and the preparation 
of evidence to support legal prosecutions. 

political trends, inter-communal problems, and other 
matters of interest to the desk officers at Special Branch 
headquarters, were translated and passed for any action deemed 
necessary. The sub-division also produced a daily summary 
of all newspapers, as far as items of internal security interest 
were concerned. 

Close liaison was maintained with E1B2 (Subversion- 
Communist propaganda). 

Studies of leading personalities in thg field of 
journalism and publishing were made - their political sympathies 
and general background being of interest in the interpretation 
of editorial policy. 


-/S.t 


. SECURITY DIVISION. 


« 
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One of the larger divisionPat Special Branch Headquarters 
and, like the otherej under the control of a Superintendent, 

E3 was responsible for the routine checking of passport 
applications \ security screening of government personnel 
including those employed in the lolice and Armed Forces)*# 
immigration control^* and general security of Special Branch. 

One of its major responsibilities was the maintenance of all 
dossiers of communist detainees for the territory, and the 
preparation of cases for deportation. 

E3A Immigration . 


All immigration to the Federation of Ealaya was rigidly 
controlled during the 'State of Emergency', and this sub-division 
was responsible for the work of thelmmigation Officers at the 
various sea and air ports, as well as the preparation and 
maintenance of WStop lists'.'. 



E3B Fassmort Control 

Citizens of the Federation of Ealaya were entitled to 
British rassports and all applications were checked through 
this sub-division. Adverse traces in Special Branch records were 
forwarded to Contingents for further investigation. Passport 
applications were also processed through Criminal Records offica 

EpC naturalization 

All applications for naturalization v. r ere processed in 
a similar manner to.passport a plications, though Police and 
Special Branch carried out field enquiries in every case. 

















E3D. Personnel Security 

All applications from new recruits to the Police Force, 
and from persons seeking employment in other government 
departments for which security clearance was required, were checkec 
through this sub-division, as well as through Criminal Records 
Office. This security clearance service was also provided 
for the Armed Forces in respect of civilian employees, and 
for Malay, Chinese, and Indian personnel of the Malay Regiment 
employed in sensitive posts. 

E3E. Deportation and Detention . 

This sub-division, wWff&x responsible for all the dossiers 
of all communists and communist supporters captured or arrested 
in the course of the counter-insurgency/might have been 
expected to be a sub-division of E.1 (Communism Division). The 
main difference in its functions was that E3E concerned itself 
with the disposal of the many hundreds of persons in the prisons 
and Detention/Rehabilitation Camps who had_ceased, as the result 
of their arrest, to be of active interest ~o Special Branch 
case officers and tSe security forces generally. As many of 
the China-born prisoners were deported^the the Chinese mainland, 
it was considered that this sub-division should have the 
responsibility • 

The Police and Armed Forces of the Federation of Malaya 
were empowered by Emergency laws to arrest any person reasonably 
suspected of taking part in the insurgency, and to detain such 
person without trial in the event that for any reason witnesses 
could not be produced in court, or the evidence, such as that 
found in captured enemy documents could not be satisfactorily 
'proved' . Naturally, Special Branch agents could not be used 
as witnesses, and in cases where one defector ol* captive 
involved hundreds of his accomplices, he could not be expected 
to serve as a prosecution witness in hundreds of separate trials. 
Furthermore, the great burden on the Police Prosecutions Branch 
and the legal system as a whole would have been insupportable. 

Quite obviously, many safeguards were required in order 
to ensure that members of the public were not detained on 
flimsy evidence supplied by casual informer^o^. anonymous 
letter writers. The principal safeguard bowt g the careful 
scrutiny of each application for a Detention Order at the. 
various levels through which it passed. District,Circle, 
Contingent, and Headquarters. 

“who 

Ml. . t Any terrorist or terrorist supporter/became 
fully cooperative during interrogation, and freely supplied 
truthful answers to all questions about the activities of his 
accomplices, was invariably treated as a defector. Many, 
however, chose detention rather than betray their comrades, 
and these were ordered to be kept in the detention/rehabilitation 
camps for the duration of the emergency. A large percentage 
responded to rehabilitation, but those who did not and werefou^«g 
China born aliens, were recommended for deportation. 

The dossiers of all persons detained were reviewed 
at regular intervals by 'Committees of Review' established at 
State (Contingent) level. These committees re-considered the 
evidence against each person, noted the reports prepared by 
the Detention/Rehabilitation Camp authorities, and decided 
whether continued detention,or release under Restricted Residence 
conditions was advisable. 






































Although, as stated above, those detained had ceased, 
for the most part, to be of active interest to Special Branch 
case officers and to security forces in general, it was invariably 
discovered that additional evidence (or information) to strengthen 
a case against a prisoner was uncovered long after his arrest. 

This additional evidence was likely to be found in enemy documents 
subsequently recovered, ox^ln Jphe interrogation reports of 
captives and defectors who w well acquainted with o~ 

. prisoner prior to his arrest^an^jfiso- supplied further information 
(Puc during their detailed debriefing. 

It was the responsibility of the E3E Sub-Division, and its 
>° counterparts at lower echelons (Contingent Special Branches), to 
ensure that such additional evidence was properly evaluated 
^ and added to the dossier in order that the extent of the 

prisoner's complicity in the communist conspiracy could more 
accurately be assessed. This was found to be an additional 
safeguard against unnecessary or prolonged detention as some 
agents and informers were liable to over-estimate the imprtance 
of the communist supporters mentioned in their reports; whilst 
documents, and interrogation reports of senior cadre often 
clarified a prisoner's former position in the enemy organization. 
It should be added that all cooperative captives and defectors 
were interrogated about all persons previously arrested in their 
respective areas of operation, and were shown books of photographs to assist 
in identification. 

The importance of the functions of E3E can^not be~ 

— underestimated, and sufficient staff was allocated to this 

sub-division to ensure that delays in the processing of detained 
persons and deportees were avoided. 


B3F - Physical Security 




The Deputy Superintendent (Major), in charge of this 
sub-division was not only responsible for the organization's 
physical security at Headquarters, but had a field responsibility 
for all Special Branch offices throughout the territory. He 
and his staff investigated all breaches of security coming to 
notice, and recommended to the Director of Special Branch any 
additional measures to be taken t-o improve the Branch's general 
security. 

E4. H . q . OPERATIONS . 


The Superintendent responsible for all Headquarters 
Operations - as opposed to research, collation, and dissemination 
and general operational direction, which were the principal 
functions of Special Branch headquarters - concentrated all 
his attention and energies on the the main targets,i.e. The 
Central Committee of the Malayan Communist Party; The Politburo; 
and the North, Central and South Bureaux of the HCP. The team 
of case officers at his disposal were all highly trained and 
widely experienced, and, drawn as they were from all parts of 
the Federation, were collectively we11 acquainted with the 
territory as a whole. The Operations Center, known as the 
Holding Center, also included in its complex- the Central 
Interrogation Center, and the Central S.E.P. Center. (S.E.P 
was the term used for defectors or 'Surrendered ^nemy Personnel'), 

. The whole of the Headquarters Operations Center was 
located in a spacious com wound on the outskirts of kuala Lumpur 
about 2 miles from Headquarters. It was very well equipped 
and highly secure in the center of a large military complex. 
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E4A. headquarters Interrogation Center . 

The Head of .this Sub-Division, the Chief Interrogator, 
like other sub-ai^'ion heads, was a Deputy Superintendent (Major) , 
and had a team of senior Special Branch (Chinese) officers whose 
experience covered all aspects of S.B. work. They were chosen 
for their proficiency in the various Chinese dialects (Cantonese, 
Kokkien, Hakka (Khek) , hainanese, Teochew being the principal ones 
found in Malaya), as well as their knowledge of Malay and English. 
All were volunteers for interrogation duties and ai£L were 
extremely knowledgeable about all aspects of communist ideology, 
subversion and terrorism. Some had longe-xperience in research 
and collation as well as operational eaSiip^Ince as case officers, 
and could interrogate senior communist party cadre with 
confidence . 

The interrogators were assisted by a special group of 

_SEP (defectors) which was composed of former communist political 

leaders and military commanders drawn from all parts of the 
Federation of iialaya. This group formed a ’Reception Committee’ 
and between them, st&Sp were found to have personal knowledge of 
most high-level political and military cadre interrogated at the 
— Gentcr. 

As a general rule, only captives of Battalion Commander 
or State Committee rank and above were interrogated here, though 

captives from a regional Bureau or State Secretariat, irrespectiv 

._ L _ of rank were received, as well as all couriers from high - l e v e l "*■ 

networks. The principal followed in the choice of sources was 
the contribution they could make to intelligence operations 
directed at the Center's main targets (see above). 

Certain cells and interrogation rooms were fitted with 
the usual electronic devices as Aids to interrogation, but 
experienced showed that these had limited value against the 
j . expertise c. interrogators heir SEI assistants 

J'litL, <0 ^comprehensive records system at Headquarters, which could produce 
fa S* an extremely detailed dossier of any key cadre at five minutes' 
notice. 

As stated earlier in this report, no comparable military 
interrogation center existed, and the Center was fully prepared 
and equipped to produce tactical and strategic intelligence in 
accordance with the requirments of military commands.(Wo conflict 
existed in tho*interests of Military Intelligence, and Special 
Branch following ths arrival of General Sit Gerald Templer who 
insisted that the Police and the military forces should be as 
closely irtegrated as possible at all levels.) The HQ Interrogation 
Center was no exception to this rule and the Intelligence Corps 
officers employed there were carefully selected either for- their 
experience in the more ' spebv«4^t>^u ' lfliiitaitrimn mifl intelligence 
duties, or,,.their knowledge of the Chinese language. 
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In the event of the capture of a high-level cadre in 
one of the districts, irrespective of the nature of the capturing 


unit, (Military; Special Branch; or Police Field' Forces), the 
Headquarters Interrogation Center was iim. ediately informed and 
in order to avoid,as far as possible, any conflict of interest 
with lower echelons, a suitable Headquarters interrogator was 


despatched to the scene by mutual arrangement between HQs and 


Contingent Special Branch heads. The interrogator would be armed 
with the HQs Dossier of the captive, which would have been unaer 
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constant study and review a gctanutr th o' dti y of the subject ':£ 
defection or capture. The HQs interrogator would, if possible, 
be accompanied by one of the SEP team with personal knowledge 
of the captive. 

The need ' to exploit the captive locally at Circle 
or Contingent level before trp.nsr it ting him to Headquarters was 
invariably recognized, though in every case headquarters' 
interests were safeguarded by the presence of their interrogator. 

As a general rule, only when all local operational exploitation 
was finally completed was the source transferred upwards for 
his detailed and protracted debriefing. The only cases within 
my knowledge where captives were transferred to IIQs level without 
local exploitation were those of particularly uncooperative 
hard-core prisoners who had resolutely declined to assist 
security forces in any way. 

Another cardinal rule of the central Interrogation Center 
was the need to satisfy all local requirements as quickly as 
possible, and the highest priority was given to to transmittal 
of perishable information to lower echelons. In some cases 
the source would be returned to the appropriate lower echelon 
on a temporary basis should it be considered that His employment 
as a guide or identifier might become necessary. 

In accordance with general policy, any captive who 
proved to the satisfaction of the Special Branch that he had 

fully renounced his allegian ce to the M alayan Commu nist Party _ 

"By fulljFcooperating with those responsible for his interrogation 
and exploitation, was given the same personal amnesty as an SEP 
(defector/. In some cases, where the man's bona fides were 
established beyond any shadow of doubt, he might be included in 
the team of SEP 'specialists' in HQs Operations. 

Note: The procedures followed in the treatment of 

SEP (defectors) are -described later in this paper. 

As will be seen below, no opportunity was overlooked 
to 'turn' a captive in the event that the circumstances of his 
or her capture and initial interrogation lent themslves to such 
an operation. 

E4B. Head--,uarters Case Officers . 

The Deputy Superintendent responsible for the group 
of hand-picked case officers operating out of the KQs center, 
concentrated upon the penetration of the liCPs higher echelons, 
and the coordination of th Ik. h/ly complex projects involvin' 
multiple Sta.tes(or Contingents). Penetration of the IICPs more 
important communications networks was achieved at many levels 
and the coordination of thiseoperations demanded the closest 
study and manipulation. 

The Sub-Division was also responsible for the 
delicate negotiations with communist cadre at various levels 
which were aimed at securing the mass defection of whole groups 
and units. This type of operation was the most successful of 
any attempted and, especially in the later stages of the campaign, 
the results were quite spectacular. 

Come equally successful operations were directed at 
tne penetration of courier links, and. we re often the result of 
the quiet and unobtrusive arrest of a known courier, who would 
be intensively interrogated, k*turned" , and re-inserted in the 
chain; thereafter carefully loaned arrangements would be made to 
intercept and photograph all correpondence . 
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All possible precautions were taken to prevent any 
conflict of operational interest between Headquarters Case 
Officers and those ope rat jjwting out of DistrfctSpecial branches. 
Much duplication of effort and overlapring of spheres of 
activity was prevented by the Office of the Director of 
Special Branch, in whose Source Control sub-division all 
agents employed by the x;hole of Special Branch were recorded. 

The danger of such conflict of interests was greater 
in the capital city of Kuala Lumpur and its environs, but 
as it was firmly stressed that day to day operations against 
low level cadres in this area, including terrorist and 
sabotage groups,were strictly the responsibility of the 
Kuala Lumpur (City) District Special Branch, this was avoided. 
Similarly, the District Case Officers were clearly instructed 
that HQs would take over any operation which involved Headquarters 
targets. 


E4C. Headquart e rs Defector Center. 

Operating along similar lines to the interrogation 
center, the Defector Center was responsible for the detailed 
and comprehensive debriefing of high level SEP under ideal 
conditions. The attitude adopted towards important defectors 
from the KCP and its armed forces was not unlike that shown 
towards those from the Soviet Union and other communist states. 
Under suitable circumstances defectors were 'turned' or SeoC 
err^j^^d It: GTThOTiiuo J:e-Ag BK TT - to negotiate the defection of 

their former units or groups. 

Certain carefully selected defectors were given full-time 
employment as interrogators, document analysts, or agent 
provocateurs, whilst others were employed on undercover duties 
by case officers. 

An office in the Defector Center was res; onsible for 
keeping track of all defectors in the territory, irrespective 
of the nature of their employment after interrogation and 
operational exploitation. The intelligence potential of almost 
any defector could never be fully exhausted, and many were the 
cases when an SEP was brought out of"retirement"to answer further 
questions, or to identify a suspect . It ' Biay ba ac well “bo 
dtai.i Lime, "fhe general principles adopted in 

ii alaya in the treatment, exploitation, and disposal of defectors, 
have been fully described in the' paper entitled "Intelligence 
exploitation. o£. dgffeetprsjttg.ptives and suspe.cts' 1 , 



































Efr. RECORDS BUXui AU 

I t Under the command of a Special Branch Superintendent, 

/nx£«.v4go 1. ) £?he Central Records Office held the only comprehensive 

collection of records of known or suspected subversive elements 
for the whole of the Federation of Halaya. Of all the Divisions 
in Special Branch Headquarters it was the oldest, and contained 
the early records maintained in the 1930s by the former 
Malayan Security SeiuLce - the forerunner of the Special Branch. 
mm.m i ^ummto:iruBr,imnifaamamia (It might be of interest to know^ that 
in 195^i in the course of some research, I found an old and 
yellowing index card bearing the name I-1A0 TSE TUNG,and the 
inscription:"A Chinese communist revolutionary leader 
operating in Northern China". The date, 1929 1 ) 

The .Reg±at:a$ms' S 3 upervised by an experienced civilian 
executive officer and staffed by civilians for the most part. 
Only the Research Sub-Division was staffed by Special Branch 
officers and these were assisted by civilian searchers. 

Constant efforts were made to speed up the flow of 
reports and correspondence through the Bureau, to improve 
security, and to maintain a high standard of retrievability , 
and to this end a standard system of filing was introduced as 
well as the 'Wanted List' system. A description of these 
systems is provided at Appendices I'Bi 1 and "C". 

E5A. Registry (Archives ) 


The Registry was organized on the following lines: 

Post Room - Responsible for the receipt and recording of 
all incoming reports and correspondence; 
and the sealing, recording and despatch of 
all outgoing material. 

File Section - responsible for attaching incoming 

correspondence to relevant files;and routing 
of all files throughout Special Branch HQs; 
opening new files at request of desk officers; 
registering all files; maintenance of security 
in file movement; locating files; maintaining 
strict standards of discipline in their use; 
and generally ensuring a smooth and rapid 
flow of papers throughout Headquarters. 

-— »>NotK The only files kept by desk officers 

were those on which amayr. imamar .ininibrarathiTiy niraririTTiTTiripi 
action was required. Each officer (or his 
secretary) was expected to maintain his own 
incoming and outgoing file register. 

In the event that incoming papers could not 
im ediately be attached to a relevant file 
(i.e. if the file was under action with a 
desk officer) an "Action Slip" was attached 
and the paper forwarded to the desk officer 
concerned. 

Extract 

Section responsible for making extracts from reports 
for various files as indicated by desk 

_ officers. Such extracts were then passed to 

the File Section for filing. 

- .rding name 

Section responsible for making/cards for the Lain 
Card Index R^aclding new information to 
existing cards as indicated by desk officers. 

Scrutiny 

Section. Before any file could be put away, or 

















































returned/ to its filing cabinet, the scrutiny Section examined it 
to ensure that all necessary action had been completed, i.e. 
that all names marked were carded; all necessary extracts made; 
replies sent where necessary; minutes answered; file copies of 
outgoing correspondence properly indexed, *@6. numbered^ and 
initialled by the originating officer; and that instructions 
to bring up the file to a particular Officer at some future date 
were correctly noted in the diary kept for that purpose. 


Searchers The Main Card Index was divided into four 

sections, Chinese; Malay; Indian; Europeans 
and others. The largest section was Chinese 
and all names were indexed under the 
Chinese ideograph 'stroke count' system 
rather than the Chinese Commercial Code or 
Romanized system. All name searching was 
carried out by clerks of the appropriate 
nationality 

Messengers A number of pensioned Police were employed 
ifanmarub as office messengers. 


E 5B.Research . 

The Research Sub-Division of the Central Records 
Bureau was located, for efficiency, in the same building as 
the Registry t as ease of access to the files and card index 
was y primary consideration. The staff of the sub-division 
were'the only headquarters personnel, apart from Registry 
staff, to be allowed such access. 

v Whilst its principal function was to conduct special 

research tasks in support of Headquarters desks, usually 
priority projects designed to fulfileurgent intelligence 
requirements, the sub-division had the permanent responsibility 
for "weeding" old records and "dead" files and cards. This 
being a skilled and responsible task an experienced Special 
Branch officer was placed in control. 


In the course of its work, the sub-division often 
unearthed intelligence leads which had been overlooked by other 
desk officers, and frequently revived moribund operations which 
had been neglected or all ox/e d to lapse for one reason or 
another, such as the transfer, death, or departure of a case 
officer or desk officer. 


.i.he section constantly inspected cards and files, 
pointing up gaps in intelligence, tying up traces, clarifying 
identities, summarizing old files, and recommending destruction 
of useless, out-of-date information. (Storage space is always 
a pressing problem). 


In general, howe ver, it must be said that the major T/V 
9n of research was carried out at Contingent (State) ' 
level with only guidance from HQs Research Sub-Division. It was 
found that lower echelon research staffs were equipped with the 
intimate local knowledge necessary to their task. HQs Research 
was &imea at producing long-term strategic intelligence reports 
and coordinating information about HQ targets (Central Committee 
and Politburo of the MCP, and the three Bureaux ) f p fta ] E*taS g-,- a a 

surveys of enemy strengths, policies, tactics, organization, morale 
^---1 -■ ^-^-.TlORo ROOM . and man y other arm 

Whilst not a part of Special Branch Headquarters, 
the Combined Operations Room was so closely linked with i S' as to 















































require further mention in this paper, though reference 
was made to it in the section devoted to E # 1(Communism) 

Division, 


Located at the center of Police Headquarters, and 
close to Special Branch, it was the focal point of all 


incoming intelligence about the insurgent forces; the place 
wherein most of the operational planning of the counter 


insurgency campaign was carried out; proper deployment of 
police and Military forces achieved - in the most efficient 
and economic manner possible - and smooth coordination of 
effort maintained. 


nanned throughout the -fr/entyfour hours and the 
communications center for the Police and Military Forces 
{Uniformed Police; Combat Police; Special Branch; British 


and Commonwealth Forces, and the Malay Regiment) it was 
linked by teleprinter with the ten Contingent Combined 

.A 

Operations Rooms. VHF Radio links" were established also, 
and communication maintained with the various "Jungle Forts" 
manned by Combat Police (The Federal Field Forces). 

*1_ Constantly supplied with the latest information on 

<Pn 

"1 all enemy movement and activity throughout the hole of 

Malaya through Special Branch Headquarters, or direct 
from Contingents according to the progress of operational 
units, the Combined Operations Room could supply, at a 
moment's notice a thorough and accurate picture of the 


progress of the’war in all its aspects, and thus facilitate 
sound planning and execution of all measures designed to 


pacify the territory. 

IK rm 

Special Branch Contingent (State) 


As described earlier, the Federation of Malaya 
consisted of a collection of former^ independent States, 
each with its o\m Sultan, and the former Straits Settlements 
(Penang and Malacca). Each one of these had its own 
'Contingent 1 of Police with a Contingent Headquarters in its 
principal town. The size of the Police Forces was directly 
proportionate to the distribution of population and the 
size of the counter-in6urgency problem. The latter was closely 
related to the size of the Chinese population in any given 
area as the enemy was almost entirely a Chinese force. 

The State of Johore, the most southerly s and one of 
the largest in area and population, had a large Chinese 
population which was mostly engaged in the production of 
rubber in the thousands of acres of European and Chinese 
owned plantations. It also had a large population of 
Chinese "squatters" who, having Vorginally arrived in the 
territory as work hungry peasants from the southern provinces 
of China had first been employed as coolies on the Singapore 
docks or as plantation workers, and had cleared thousands of 
acres of jungle to carve out for themselves small farms and 
patches of padi or vegetable gardens. Many of these "squatters" 
with no legal title to the land oh which they lived,toften 
chose areas remote from the various District administrative 
centers, and were subject to no form of control. In the 
early stages of the campaign against the communist insurgents, 
the"squattcrs" were at the mercy of the enemy who relied on 
them for food supplies, manpower and intelligence. Thus, under 
the "Briggs PJtanU, they were resettled in the 'Mew Villages' 
and brought under government control and protection. 

xor the iirst five years of the war in Malaya, Johore 
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bore the brunt of the Communist terrorist campaign, suffering ^ 
as many casualties and terrorist outrages as the whole of 
the remainder of ^alaya. me of the main reasons for this 
was Johore's proximity to the island of Singapore with its 
predominantly Chinese population. Thousands of Singapore's 
communists took to the jungles of Johore in 1948, and though 
many marched further north into the other States, the majority 
remained where they were. 

As Johore is separated from Singapore by the narrow 
Straits of Johore,whicl£.n places is merely a half-mile wide, 
the supply problem for insurgents operating there was 
considerably eased.—Furthermore , the southern c oast_j pf <j 
Johore is deeply indented for much of its length ^by winding 
creeks in the mangrove swamps 

fawm providing excellent facilities for smuggling. 

The Contingent Special Branch of Johore, having 
the largest task, was probably the strongest in the Federation, 
and as it was there that I spent my first years in Balaya, it 
is the one I have chosen to describe. As an introduction, it 
may be as well to describe the enemy organization against which 
we were opposed, as it existed during the years 1948 - 1953 
with minor variations. 



of the Johore State Committee, with its permanent Secretariat and 
Propaganda Bureau; seven District Committees, each with a 
Secretariat and Tress and b*fc*wen. four/six Branch Committees. 

The latter had their own small secretariats and numerous cells 
in the villages, towns, and rubber plantations. 


The State Committee Secretariat and Propaganda 
Bureau had its headquarters in deep primary jungle in Central 
or lorth Johore. Its was mobile, well protaite^ and its Ibcation :s 
wasc a carefully guarded secret. Headed by Ho Lung, a veteran 
C.P.C. leader from Southern China, v/ho was also a member of 
the South Balayan Bureuu of the MCP and the Commander of all 
communist forces in the State, the Johore State Committee 
met only rarely. 

Composed of the Secretaries of the seven District 
Committees and the Hegimental Commanders of the three mm* n 
force regiments Y held its Congresses yearly, and these usually 
lasted for about one month. 


The seven District Committees, each with a permanent 
secretariat and -ress, held meeting at quarterly or half-yearly 
intervals, and comprised the Secretaries of each of their 
four to six Branch Committees, Ufa. the Political! Com. issar 
ttalion or Independent Company operatin g in the 
District Committee's area of responsibility. 

Branch Committees totalling 30 to 40 in the whole 
-t:.te, also had small secretariats, and held meetings at monthly 
or quarterly intervals f^rere the cell, leaders of 

tetfns, villages, and plantations, together with the Political 
officer or the independent Platoon operating in the Branch 
Committee's area of responsbility. 


% 




*'■'1 
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The front organization, known as "Th e Peoples' 
movement' or min Yuen, appeared to make no effort to present 
itself as anything but a 100% communist organization. It 
embraced the broad mass of Chinese peasants and labourers 

wnox-resist^f. its proselyting, and . .. demands for 

money, food, other supplies, and intelligence ' on pain of death. 

Its membership, in the State of Johore alone, at the height/of a* 
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the campaign, was estimated at between 30 and 40,000. Its 
younger members were organized into local sabotage and terror 
groups, whilst older people were employed as tax (or "subscriptioi 
") collector food supply units, and so on. 

The armed strength of the Party was considerable, as 
each secretariat, (State, District, and Branch) was protected 
by a force of appropriate size. 

The Balayan Daces Liberation Army in Johore . 

The i-cLA,as it was usually described, at its 
strongest during the years 1949-52, consisted of three 
Regiments, 6 Independent Companies, and 5 Independent Platoons. 
The 3rd., 4th., and 9th. Regiments were deployed for much of 
the time in the deep jungle in the eastern part of the State 
whilst the Independent Platoons and Companies were mostly 
to be found in the more highly developed and - r g y e thickly 
populated western areas. 

On occasions, a combined force consisting of 
three or four of these units would be employed in one operation, 
and the unifying of MELA and District or Branch Committee 
units was not an uncommon occurrence. Losses were made good 
from the Min Yuen sabotage and terror groups which provided 

the major recuitment and training facility. 


Approximate figures for the enemy's armed forces 
are as follow: 


MRLA Main 
Forces. 


i 3rd. Regiment - 350/400 
t 4th • Regiment - 350/400 
9th. Regiment - 250/300 

* 6 Ind, Companies- 480/500 

( 5 Ind.Platoons - 250/275 

Total : 1680 - 1875 


Political,. 
Headquarters h 
Defence; Unitsi 


State Secretariat - 60-80 
7 Dist. Secretariats-280-300 
35 Branch " -400-450 

Total: 740-830 


Min Yuen 20 -25 for each of 

Terror and the 35 Branch 

Sabotage Committees Total: 7OO-875 

Groups . ‘ 

(A total armed strength of 3120-3580) 

These figures, I might add, are conservative} 
as I well remember that in 1953? we considered that 75% to 
80% of all armed terrorists in Johore were fully identified, and 
each' of those identified had ’ a ir personal dossier* * . Each was \ 

described as a "Wanted" Man and allotted-,!). Wanted List number. * 
The Johore Uanted List in 1953 consisted of over 3000 names. 

This list did not take into account the sympathisers' cells, 
couriers, part-time yo.thi'ul terrorists etc}, some of whom 
were likely to be armed with a grenade or pistol. 


The figures do not include those terrorists 
operating over the State boundaries, from Malacca, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang, who were the subject of duplicate 
records supplied by these three Contingents, and who were 
shown on the respective contingent ..anted Lists. The enemy 
organization for the border areas was a joint target and was 
controlled by a special committee known as the Johore/Malacca 
Border Committee,(similar to the "Inter-Bone Committees in 
South Vietnam). 



















































Special Branch Contingent Headquarters. 


The organization of each Contingent Special Branch 
headquarters was basically the same and mmm modelled on 


that of Federal Headquarters, Kuala Lumpur. The number 
of personnel employed was proportionate to the size of 


the Contingent Police as a whole a^^-staff were deployed 
in accordance with the needs of tne situation, at the discretion 
of the Head of Special Branch. No two contingents voreexactly 
alike. Some were responsible for ports, others had smaller 

Chinese populations ( ano. consequently fewer terrorists), whilst 
those responsible for heavily populated urban areas had special 
problems. As stated earlier, Johore was one of the 



Contingent SAB. Heddquarters. It had the following desks:- 


Head of Special Branch. 

E.l. Communist Coordinator (also Deputy Head); 

L1A. Counter-insurgency (supported by a Military Intelligence 

officer (I-iIO) and staff; 



E1A1.Balayan Communist Party; 


E1A2.Malayan Faces Liberation Army; 

E1B. Communist Subversion (responsible for E1B1 through E1B6); 
Deputy E1B; 

E2. Lon-Communist Political (responsible for E2A through E2D); 

E3. Security Division.(responsible for E3A through E3F); 

Deputy E 3 .(with special responsibility for E3E-Deportation and 
Detention); 




E4. Contingent Operations and Interrogation; 

Deputy E4.(responsible for E4C - Defectors); 

E5. Necords Bureau; 

E5A. Kegistry (Archives); 

E5B. Hesearch; (engaged almost continuously on E.l (Communist) 



E7. Administration. research; 

■"*3' it will be noted that the same Divisional codes were 
used for the Contingent Headquarters and that each Federal 
H^s r ,desk officer hadJiis counterpart at the lower echelon. 


Head of Special Branch . 

An Assistant Commissioner (full colonel) in the larger 
Contingents, the Head of Special Branch under the command 
of the Chief Police Officer of theContingent was responsible 
for fitfam implementing Special Branch policy and instructions 
as laid down by the Director. He wasa/Wm&er of the 
State War Executive Committee which included the British 
Adviser to the Sultan (in Johore and the other States); 
the Chief Police Officer; and the senior military commander 
in the area. Other heads of government departments could 
be coopted if and when necessary. 

The responsibilties of the Head of Special Branch 
in a Contingent included the planning, direction and supervision 
of the work of his headquarters and of the Special Branch 
offices at Circle end District level in order to-meet •all the 
intelligence requirements of Fed; ral Headquarters, The State 
War executive Committee, and the government's armed forces at 
each echelon; such requirements to be fulfilled from all 
assets available to him within the State including agent end 
informer reports; interrogation reports; captured enemy 
documents; and research. He was allowed considerable 
autonomy and freedom of action, and one of his principal 
tasks was to foster harmonious relations .betx/een the Branch 
and the Armed Forces. 


As a general principle, raw information was never 
passe a to x'ed ral Headquarters except insofar as it related 
to an intelligence requirement of national importance. 












































E.l. Communist Coordinator. 


As Deputy Head of Special Branch for the Contingent, 

■Uric nffi wac o 4* V* ^ -rrii-f- v — CL*aae\4- 


(Lieut Col. or Major), and wa.s likely to share an office 
with the MIO (l.ilitary Intelligence officer) who was a iia.ior. 


His duties, like those of all desk officers at Contingent 
Headquarters, were almost identical with those of his 


namesake at" ?e eral HQs. It was found, however, that in the 
interests of ” efficiency, the Communist Coordinator (COMCO) 


the SEP (Defector) Center (E4C); Research (E53) as well as 
the other desks in El. The COPCO also found it expedient 


to establish a Document Research Section in E5B. 


main 16 waJ * a ke y figure and could be said to have 

theyresponsibility for the collection, coordination, and 


* wJ-oc-cfiijLiict O-Lv/il , OJr cX-LX. J.XJ.1 OrmauXOn atrOu.u uxl0 OOm] J.UHDLST 

organization in the Contingent. :.c rs 

A 



^ "-—— "As stated above, the desk officers at Contingent 

Headquarters had similar responsibilities to their counterparts 


do x‘eueic,i -LevejL. me prxncxpajL ctixierences we re that the 
Contingent Headquarters',being the collection centers for 
all information, also carried, the main_burden of collation— 


and reseach for the Special Branch as a whole. 


- u.q.i or*. jlia Jsi « J. # clli LI ih • cl % was rc^UirGQ DO nctiCe 

a contribution on his particular sphere of interest to the 

Monthly Intelligence Summary, a classified (Secret) report 


submitted to Federal Headquarters in accordance with the 
standard subject heading as laid down from tine to time. This 


intelligence Summary normally covered all regular intelligence 
requirements of the British and Malayan Governments. 


Each desk officer was held responsible ior/'te§J'a$£ L fl 
and collation :Orvo the subject or subjects within his sphere 


of interest, and - the generation of fee uirenents to the 
interrogation center and case officers at lower echelons • 


The Combined Intelligence Croup. 


Military personnel were integrated, under what was in 
effect the joint command of the COMCO and MIO, in E1A - 


(Counter-Insurgency) ; E1A1 - Malayan Communist Party; and 

E1A2 Malayan Races Liberation Army Sub-Divisions, as well as 
— Research (E5B), whilst there was the closest i ossible liaison 
with Interrogation and SEP (Defector) Sections. 

_ c;. P -»TT • two 4- ^ n • 



coiiveroea axx xncomxng *rtaw f materiel into 
intelligence, exploiting such resources as:- 


- Interrogation Reports from SEP and Captives; 

- Enemy documents; 


- Information reports from th£ agents and informers 

controlled by the case officers at District SB Offices; 

_L. 

Information from government officials - Public Works 
_ Department ; Forestry Dept., Survey Dept; Mines Dept; 


Agriculture Dept; and the District Administrative 

Officers; 


- Military contact and reconnaissance reports; 

- Police Field Force contact and reconnaissance reports; 
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- Information supplied by the Uniformed-Police.. and_ 


Criminal Investigation Department; 


- Information supplied by Special Branches of adjoining 
Contingents; 


- Existing records and dossiers held either at Contingent 
or Federal Headquarters; 


- Air reconnaissance reports. 


The Combined Intelligence Group, working in close 
collaboration/with the Combined Operations Hoorn, x*;as responsible 


i0r: ” — 7 3 

- Preparing, whenever required, collated reports on the 


composition, - strength; armament; fighting potential; 
locations and areas of operation of all the various 


Contingent, for offensive action by Armed Forces 
either Police or Military; 


- Making reports on specified geographical areas of the 
Contingent , showing enemy political and military 


organization in townships, villages, hamlets, and 
plantations, for counter-offensive action, including 


hamlet ana village search operations and general 
pacification activity; 


- Preparing reports on individual terrorists; 

preparing dossiers on 'Wanted Persons' and suspects; 


- Providing background materiel for interrogators; 


ri G Oltih-wXxu } i-.llC 7 . UiuCOm OH ilclHiOo IliG HUIL0H6JLX1 

agent and informer reports^ interrogation reports 

and enemy documents; ____ 

. 

- Maintaining the State Wanted List; 

- 1 

- Maintaining up-to-date order ci_battle information on 
all enemy formations; 


Providing all lower echelons (Circles and Districts) 
with all the support they required in the way of 


'' collated -intelligence ; 

- Assisting thr staff of the Combined Operations Hoorn 
_ *5 maintaining mnyfigipat _ rnrynp; .. ~ . ~ 


v v: JL J* v Ai v V v XUJr Iliw f v JXIgII W 2 UCA VO 

- Analysing enemy documents recovered by all branches of 


3 .ni€ti schv3_cos m otic von tnt • 

The staff of the group became experts on the area 


“and intimately acquainted with details of all enemy units 

and leading personalities - military and political - 

gt) 03?citing in tiiG ContinfffiHu^s rirp? of v»/i -nv*- 


A c v **o -L.XX vxag vvli v XI v O Ct J. vC- v J. 1 uCrpUliDX UiX-Ll/ J ^ clllU OH 

or over its borders. 


NOTE: Military personnel were only integrated in 

those sub-divisions having' a responsibility 


for the production of operational Intelligence 

and thus were not concerned with any of the 

T > £ ^ < nOTlR'i Vy-i 1 d t inn n •P P - ( ITawm-i^> m^ 4 4 .4 _H \ 


£r#d • Oil“"G-OllL UlUSo rOlXtlCai/* 
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Special Branch at Circle and District level . 

1 - 


1 


The real work of intelligence collection throughout 
Malaya was carried out at the District level, and the District 
Special Branch Offices, over 140 of them, formed the broad base 
of the Branch. 


Eeponsfoility for the coordination of their activities 
rested with the Circle Special Branch Officers (CSBOs) who were 
stationed at Police Circle Headquarters in the larger population 
centers of each Contingent. The. CSBO was usually a Assistant Superint 
endent (Captain), though in the larger Circles, especially those with 
responsibility for the towns and heavilj^y populated urban areas, 
he would be a Deputy Superintendent (Major) - and might well have 
an assistant or second in command. 


Each District Special Branch Office was commanded by 

a Senior Inspector (Liatenant) he would control a staff consisting 

of Inspectors, Sergeants and Constables. Some of the larger Districts 

in the major towns such as Kuala Lumpur, Johore Bahru, Malacca, Ipoh 

might well have an Assistant Superintendent in charge of the Special 

Branch office. , „ .. \ 

(an Operations Officer) 

The Circle Special Branch Officer^ was expected to 
maintain mobility and freedom of action, and to this end he was 
relieved of as much office work as possible. The principle followed 
was that all research, collation, and detailed interrogation would 
be carried out at Contingent Headquarters only, leaving the CSBO 
free to devote maximum time and energy to his main role of Operations 
Officer. 


As at all other levels of Special Branch, the CSBO 
wa-- assisted by a Military Intelligence Officer whose tasks included 
the maintenance of close liaison with all military units located in 
the Circle, and the conversion of tactical and operational information 
Obtained by the Special Branch into military terms. 


The CSBO was the intelligence advisor to the Circle 
Chief of Police (known as the OSPC or Officer Superintending Police 
Circle), and was also, like the OSPC, a member of the District 
War Executive Committee. 


Note: 




For^some reason, the Police preferred to use the title "Circle" 
for civil administration area known as a 'District’, which 
was somewhat confusing, as the Police "District", was only 
a Su b-District in the eyes of the Malayan Civil Service. ^ e nce 
the*War Executive Committee was responsible for the planning of 
counter-insurgency measures for the Police Circle. 


The Circle Police Headquarters had its own Combined 
Operations Room for joint planning of all counter-insurgency operations, 
but the Special Branch had no research section or desk officers. 

^ All information was transmitted in its 'raw' state to Contingent HQs 
where, as will have been seen, the task of collation was undertaken. 

Thus all 'Order of Battle' information, including charts, and 
summarized dossiers for all 'Wanted' terrorists, were supplied to 
the Circles and Districts by Contingent HQs. 

A minimum number of files maintained at Circle 

and District level, and these, in the main, were "Area Files" 
used to store operational information on the local, area. 

Each District was allotted its primary and secondary targets, usually 
the Communist Party's leading cadres in order of importance in each 
respective District, and every member of the staff was expected to be 
familiar with the names and personalities of every target cadre. 























The duties of Special Branch personnel at District level 
included 


- Investigation of all terrorist inspired incidents in 
the District, including murder, kidnapping, sabotage, 
and attacks on villages, government installations; 

- Recruitment and handling of agents and informers; 

- flmitiftimiBtihiaiarnraiina Beporting of mMl information received 
regarding all forms of terrorist and subversive activity; 
intercommunal tensions; inter-racial problems, and fulfilling 
intelligence requirements in such matters; 

•Provision of screening and interrogation teams as required 
for combined Police and Military cordon and search operations 
in rural and urban areas, and for other pacification 
operations; 

- Operational interrogation of captives and defectors; 

- Ensuring rapid exploitation of information received from 
defectors, captives, agents and informers by maintaining 
good liaison with Police and Military operational units; 

- Ensuring rapid exchange of information about enemy activity 
on or over District boundaries; 

- Carrying out enquiries concerning persons applying for 
employment in sensitive government posts; 

- Carrying ocut local enquiries regarding persons applying 
for naturalization, and making similar investigations of 
suspected subversive elements who applied for passports; 

- Preparing applications for Detention, Deportation; or 
Restricted Residence Orders in respect of persons known 
to be involved in subversive or terrorist activity; 

- Surveillance of persons suspected of terrorist or 
' subversive activity; 

- Running intelligence operations of various kinds with the 
aim of penetrating terrorist and subversive organizations; 
negotiating the defection of insurgents; destroying the 
insurgent organizations operating in the District, 

In short, the Special Branch was responsible for 
the prevention of crime against the State (i.e. crime with 
political i. - rather than personal gain as its motive), and 
the detection of offenders if such crime was committed, using 
every means in its power to achieve its ends. In the insurgency 
period, the Special Branch, as a part of the Federation of 
Malaya Police, was supported by the Army which, in turn, came to 
rely upon the Branch for the major part of the intelligence it 
required. 



staff 


as 


As all Special Branch officers and men had 
received normal basic Police training (even the. most junior 
had the 6 months recruit training in general Police duties, 
well as the 4-week Special Branch Training School course), 
they had a good working knowledge of all aspects of Police 
regulations; Criminal Law; and Emergency Legislation as well as 
a firm grounding in general, intelligence duties. Most were 
capable of serving in almost any branch of the Police and, in 


fact, Special Branch personnel were invariably drawn from the 
other Departments, especially the Criminal Investigation 
Departme nt ^ To overcome the shortage of middle grade Chinese 
officers <Wbh satisfactory educational background, a scheme which 
provided for the direct entry of selected candidates into the 











































Inspectorate was introduced. These officers, selected for their 
linguistic ability and high standard of education were, for the most 
part, the product of the English colleges, and all had spent several 
years in Chinese Middle Schools. Each was given a six-month course 
at the Police Training School on general Police duties, and this was 
followed by a course at the Special Branch training School of four to 
six weeks* dutation. 

These men formed the back-bone of the Branch and some were 
outstanding case officers. It was from this class of officer that 
interrogators, research personnel, and junior desk officers were chosen. 
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Dotes on sone expects of interrogation. 


The ten Contingent Special Branch Headquarters were 


provided with the necessary facilities in which to undertake 
the dete.iled debriefing of captives and defectors after 


purposes, been exhausted. The utmost imp^-tance was 
attached to .interrogation during the whole—of the I-.alayaa- 

- 

campaign as this was, without question, the principal 
source of intelligence - both qualitatively and quantitatively 


Despite this, interrogators received little 


. specialized trainin'" ".nd'vrere drawn from all sections of 

the Branch. Almost entirely English speaking Chinese, 

they had all undergone iha full six~m©ntli basic Polios 


training and had attended the 4-5 week course at the 

Special Branch School. Ilany had been engaged bn research 


or collation duties and the majority had seen service as 
Special Branch investigators or case officers. In short, 


they “were experienced in most aspects of intelligence 
collection and exploitation. 


Conversely, few cs.se officers or investigators 
did not, in the course of their duties at District level. 


get their fair share of interrogation experience. Thus, 
personnel having the essential attributes of good interrogators 


and consequently produchg the best results, tended to find 
themselves at Contingent Interrogation Centers. 


Frequent rotation of staff between the interrogation 
center and research and document analysis sections provided 


a welcome change of employment as well as building up the 
essential curiosity and background knowledge that an 
interrogator must possess. Interrogators regarded themselves 
as the ’elite' in the Contingent Special Branch HQs 
and the better ones earned rapid promotion. .. ... 



Experience^ showed that the highest priority had 


to be given to the debriefing of SEP (Defectors) who, in 
almost all instances, were cooperative from the moment 


Lxiey arrive a in xne nanus xi opeciai BrancH. il captives 
were found to be stubborn and recalcitrant (which, 
strangely enough, was not. frequently the case), the 


tendency was to hand them over to the Prosecutions Branch 
of the Criminal Investigation Department and dismiss them 

1 

as possible sources of intelligence. In the case of 
high-level prisoners, however, or those believed to have 


icnowieoge ox importance^every eliort was made to undermine 
their resistance. The main reason for this policy was 
the shortage of interrogation staff- as theme never seemed. 


to be sufficient to allow for one team to devote unlimited 
time to the lengthy process of breaking down/uncooperative 


captive . . 

Yet, every SEP and every captive who was prepared 

J 

to talk, received a most thorough debriefing which would 
sometimes last for three to six months. 


s 

- Although ill-treatment of prisoners was absolutely 

f or biddfi n _ and- anv ,ca 1 rM At* rvr' Tirxl *5 -f*nil r>rl n yxUv» 1 rr* 4 m 

ft 

a. k. .Uii ^ ciiljr oUAUJLc i Ul J^/wJLJLs/t-IAcLlI JLvJtXXivk _LXlvJlU.i.g mg » n 

such practiced was liable to be arrested, tried (or court 
martialled) and imprisoned, there appeared^ to be no real 

B 

need to use violent methods. The ea.se with which 
interrogators persuaded captives to talk freely and to 














































































































tell the truth was due, principally k to the following 
factors: 


(a) The interrogator knew his subject well and had 
the confidence which is only acquired with such 
knowledge. Further, whenever possible, the 
interrogator was carefully matched with his 
subject, i.e. a more experienced and older 
nan would be chosen to question a senior party 
cadre, or an interrogator with good local knowledge 
of the prisoner's area of operation was selected. 

(b) ho interrogation was ever undertaken at Contingent 
Headquarters until the interrogator could be 
supplied with a detailed report of all the 

circumstances of the prisoner's capture or the SEPs 
defection, including details of all interrogation 
at District and Circle level, an assessment of 
the source's character and degree of cooperation, 
and other relevant information about the manner in 
which he might have been employed as a guide or 
identifier in local operations, and the results 
achieved. 

(c) The interrogator was invariably armed with source's 
dossier or personal file. This, having been 
compiled from the detailed information obtained 
from defectors, captives, and enemy documents, as 
well as the result of enquiries made in source’s 
place of origin, would often contain his photograph; 
detailed history; and even copies of enemy documents 
in which his name was mentioned. In some instances, 
actual letters written by the subject or address*# 
to him, which had been recovered from couriers and 
enemy installations, would be included. 

(d) The prisoner would have first been interviewed by 
a group of SEP amongst whom might have been one 
of his former comrades, or a senior cadre under 
. hom he had previously served. The SEP ‘‘reception 
committee'' might also include a former terrorist 
who had been captured months earlier and had 
been given a personal amnesty in exchange for his 
cooperation. The fact that the SEP/were obviously 
fit, happy, and prosperous,usually had a salutory 
effect, as feu prisoners were found to be the. 
completely dedicated, fanatic com unists who will 
i ngu a miainaiamfcm face death or imprisonment rather than 
betray their ideals - or their comrades. Furthermore 
the mere fact that they themselves were well-treated, 
immediately undermined their faith injcommunist 
propaganda to which they had been subjected for 
so long; as the MCP issued constant warnings about 
the horrible fate awaiting those who surrendered or 
were captured. 

(e) Each prisoner would have been offered a personal 
amnesty provided he showed complete and wholehearted 
cooperation, 

^3—- It will be appreciated that all this required 

considerable planning, and the full cooperation of other 
sections of Contingent Special Branch Headquarters as well 
as lower echelons. The imprtance of proper planning cannot 
oe over-emphasised, and the above described procedures 
paid excellent dividends. 

























































As stated earlier, if all these methods failed, 
and the interrogator, with the assistance of his SEP team 
failed to make any impression, the prisoner would 

be handed over to the CID for prosecution in court, or 
in the absence of sufficient firm evidence to satisfy 
the court, committed to a Detention/Rehabilitation Gamp. 

If, as was more often the case, the prisoner 
decided to 'come clean' and was considered to be telling 
the truth, AND ONLY THEN, a Preliminary Interrogation 
Report, giving' full details of circumstances of capture, 
subsequent exploitation if any, identification data, 
and summarized history would be prepared and circulated to 
all sections of Contingent Special Branch Headquarters; 

Fe'd ral headquarters; local Military and Police operational 
unit commanders; district and Circle HQs concerned; and to 
the Combined Operations Room, with an accompanying request 
for requirements■and additional background material. 

On receipt of such requirements and additional 
background information, the Chief Interrogator and the 
interrogator assigned to the task would plan the operation 
together. In the case of a com unist leader of high rank 
the whole process of debriefing might well last six months, 

helped to ensure that no points were left uncovered and 
that the source ^ was 'squeezed ary' in the shortest 
possible time. 

It is not easy to describe the enthusiasm engendered 
in Specie.l Branch by the announcement - in the Preliminary 
Interrogation Report - of the presence of a cooperative 
source of some importance in the Contingent Interrogation 
Center , or the eagerness with which the various d. sk 
officers looked forward to recruiting the source's 
assistance in unravelling problems with which they might 
have been struggling for many months. The interrogator 
would, in some instances, be assisted in the actual 
interrogation by one of the desk officers or the kilitary 
Intelligence Officer , whilst officers engaged on document 
analysis often spent several weeks with a source, 

(captive or SEPJ clearing up outstanding queries. 

rhe following action was invariably taken by the.„ 
various Contingent HQ officers on receipt of a P.I.R;- 

The Controller , Combined Operations Room would nw)<-p 
available whenever possible, aerial photographs or maps 

of the areas in which the source was known to have operated* 
E1A * 

The ixilitary Intelligence officer would be responsible for 
collecting all requirements from local operational unit 
commanders - many would like jto clear up problems concerned 
with actual tactics employed oy the enemy in previous 
battles in which their units had participated and obtain 
a true picture of enemy casualties etc., 

research feccion 01 th e Com bined Intelligenc e Group . 

From collated material available, the Research Section 
would supply a chronological list of all enemy inspired 
incidents previously reported to have occurred in source's 
area of operation, or within source's knowledge; i.e. 
ambush of, or contact with, government forces; enemy 
attacks on villages, plantations, Police stations; 
destruction or damage to roads, bridges and railways; 
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This information would be readily available in the 
"Area Files" maintained by the section and would need no 
special research. (A description of the kind of Area 
Files maintained appears in the chapter on 'Files and 
Records '. 

Requirements, based on the Area Files, would include an 
analysisof each incident from the enemy's (source's) 
point of view, the analysis would be expected to cover 
these aspects 

(a) The reason for the attack - whether as the 
result of a decision taken at a particular 
congress or meeting - if so where, when, and by 
whom ? 

(b) When, where and by whom was the attack planned? 
How long did the planning take,, and what form 
of plan was finally evolved ? 

(c) On what intelligence was the attack planned ? 
Who provided the intelligence ? Any evidence of 
lack of security in any government department or 
unit of the armed forces ? 

(d) Full details of personnel involved - units and 
actual personalities. 

(e) Actual tactics employed, with plans and full 
description of the incident, and including 
routes of attack and withdrawal, location of 
bases from which the enemy units mounted their 
attack}, enemy casualties suffered from small 
arms; mortar; air attack; artillery etc., 


This kind of information was invaluable to our 
Military and Federal Field Force Co manders and provided 
them with excellent insight into enemy insurgent tactics. 
It provided useful intelligence on enemy policies, plans, 
units and i ersonalities and was essential to the planning 
of couter-insurgency measures. In the process of 
questioning a source on the chronological list of recorded 
incidents, the interrogator was at^le ibm to place events 
in his career with real accuracf i i) G to 'jog' his memory, 



(the area files were useful 'Aides memoire'), $ii£ts Jn 
the process information about enemy 

camps and installations never before discovered by 

security forces and which the source had almost forgotten. 
fa&i CO ns fan t'L'-f tM ]« • 

— This kind 7 of interrogation satisified Police 

^ - requirements as well as Military, as every act of terrorism 


committed by the Malayan Communist Party, was a crime 
against the State, and iaiuaa was thus the subject of a 

Police investigation. 

Documents Analysts 

In addition to providing the above described background 
information and levying the accompanying standard 
requirements, the Research Section(documents analysts) 



would examine their document files and select all those 
in which the source's name had been mentioned, and all 

* 

other related enemy documents. For example, a fairly 
senior cadre with several years service in the party 
who had been operating with an underground organization 


would almost certainly have come to notice in several 
different collections of documents recovered from 
various enemy installations. He would be expected to 
know most of the other co riunists mentioned ant to assist 
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in the identification of those whose 


’Party names 1 had been quoted. In their somewhat hurried 
evacuation of various camps and installations , the enemy 
were often compelled to abandon their archives and, in 
the event of a State or District Committee Secretariat 




being found, these documents, carefully checked with the Atir~ 
as..istance of SEP and cooperative priaoners,provided an 
extraordinarily accurate picture of the com unist organisation* 


The documents analysts were always anxious to 
identify code names of units and party groups, cells, . ncT 
committees; code numbers; nicknames given to enemy personalitie 
new-names used-for-geographical features; and correctly to 
place various communist political and military leaders in 
the heirarchy. Code books were 4 constant subjects for 
interrogation and research; all photographs recovered from 
communist installations were also kept in large 
in the documents section for possible identification by 
new sources. 


The closest possible attention was paid to enemy 
con.unications, including courier routes, concealment 
devices, and the identification of couriers; and the research 
Section in collaboration with Operations were often 
successful in breaking into the HCPs ’postal service'. 


In the later stages of the campaig n, a' handwrit ing 
~Thdex' was established andjnany SEP were able to identify 
the writing of their former comrades, (all handwritten 

oumcat g w o r e in Chinese characters of course;, qpri samples 
of the handwriting of all the leading enemy personalities 
Mere gradually acquired. Handwriting comparison was often 
resorted to in efforts to assess the inpsrtance of a particular 
letter or directive issued over a. unidentified cyptonym. 


E1A1 and E1A2 



customers. 


Other requirements, including such aspects of 


communist terrorist organization and functions as were of 
interest to El v. T ere generally covered automatically by 
the interrogator, who also ensured that every single 
person mentioned in the interrogation report was fully 
described, 


down to the last remembered detail. 


T he Importance of the 'Appendix to Personalities ! 


Though time-consuming, thds type of interrogation 

fuamtimdj p u ammramprtiriip Bm, which included the. constant cross-cl __ 

of information, was of immense interest to the interrogators. 
It was, however, only wit h the fully cooperative pris oners 
defectors (SEP) that the best results were obtained. 

The reports invariaboy consisted of the detailed chronological 
narrative — 























































and numerous appendices, v;ith the final appendix devoted to 
detailed descriptions and histories of every wanted person 
mentioned in the report. 


Experience in Malaya proved beyong doubt that the 
majority of the Chinese communists ue interrogated had excellent 
memories for nones, physical descriptions end histories of their 
former comrades. Communist party security discipline 

and the use of the cell system within the organization, was of 
no avail in the maintenance of secrecy within the Malayan 
Communist Party, against the prediliction of its members for 
gossip, This is true of any insurgent organization where its 
members are ^BSSSKamt cut off from normal social intercourse and 
have so few distractions. (I also found this to be true in 
Cyprus, despite the ruthlessness of General Grivas in the 
administration of security 

Some of the less 
total recall, and this was 
who must perforce rely on Omm? memory to a much greater extent 
than those who are able to xvrite. 

One penfeiuwitir source, for several years the personal 
body guard of a Regime:.tal Commissar, had an almost inexhaustible 
fund of information and was ( able to recall the names, nicknames, 
descriptions, histories, id^osyncracies, and family contacts, 
of a large number of the 625 persons he mentioned in the course 
of his interrogation. The accuracy of the information he 
supplied was amply confirmed by the subsequent recovery of 
the Regimental archives of his unit, which included over ^00 
detailed questionnaires prepared by, or on behalf of officers and 
men. 


measures) . 




educated were fafund to have almost 
particularly tn w sf the illiterate^ 


The solution to the problem of detecting clandestine 
party members warn found in eh* exhaustive chronological 
interrogation or . ; , tmnou and ouipronduygd 1 g e n! m.iijt* , during which 
persistently "questioned about every single party 
member or sympathiser with whom they had had the slightest contact 
in the course of their careers. Information of real interest 
was obtained in this way, and the number of hitherto unsuspected 
politicians, trade unionists, schoolteachers, university 
professors**tovernment officials found to be 'sleepers' or 
covert members of the party was quite remarkable. 

It was entirely due to this patient and detailed 
interrogation that comprehensive records of unusual accuracy, 
were built up on the wanted persons in the MGP and IliLA. 

It needs no more than a simple calculation to illustrate this 
point. Even if the -average prisoner or defector knows only 
fifty of his comrades, the detailed interrogation of a hundred 
irom various units in the course of six months would provide 
at least a basic record of 50 c 0 terrorists. Haturally, it is 
too much to expect a source to supply such information apoiianeously 
no matter how cooperative he may be. His memory must be 
constantly jegged as he is taken day by day through his career. 

The foregoing notes refer to the kind of interrogation 
carried out at Contingent level after iC&e source's operational 
usefulness had been exhausted at District and Circle level, and 
when debriefing could be carried out at a more leisurely pace. 

It might be as well, therefore, to describe the procedures 
followed immediately after the capture of a member of the 
terrorist organization. 

The majority of prisoners were captured by the 
Police Field Force and the Army, and in many cases, the capture 
would be made in deep jungle far from any Special Branch District 








































Office. Fortunately, most operational units were accompanied 
by interpreters and trusted SEP, and .V. i able to carry out 
preliminary operational interrogation in the field. Strict 
instructions \*ere issued to the effect that no operational 
unit could hold a prisoner ftirniigrarratomnub after the conclusion 
of the operation^ in which he was captured. As soon as 
the capturing unit returned to base, the prisoner was 
taken directly to the nearest District Special Branch Office. 

On arrival, the officer comi;.anding the capturing 
unit, was required to submit a detailed report of the 
circumstances under which the prisoner was captured, together 
with all the evidence of the prisoner's membership of the 
insurgent forces (i.e. arms, documents, and equipment), names 
of witnesses, and details of all interrogation carried out in 
the field. If the prisoner had shown himself to be cooperative, 
full details of his assistance to the security forces were 
also required. Similarly, if he showed resistance to 
interrogation, the facts were recorded. 


In some instances, if the prisoner was found to 
be an important member of the enemy organization at the time 
of his capture, the fact would Mdmi beJ* reported by radio in 
advance of his arrival at Special Bra nch ana thus, a 

C Contingent Headquarters interrogatolc^would b ejm despatched 

to the District office, rgie with the prisoner's 

dossier} In some instances, the interrogator wouli_alsp_be 
"accompanied by a 'reception committee' of SEP who k«aWa«9n^/c^ 
acquainted with the prisoner during their service with the 
guerrillas. 


In most cases, however, the District Special Branch',' 
Officer and his staff do. rtitxL g out local operational 
interrogation at District HQs. Whenever possible, the 
prisoner * given the opportunity to earn conversion 

to the category of defector in order that he could be used 
operationally without the imposition of legal time limits, 
and could later be interrogated at length at Contingent 
Headquarters, 


Usually, District HQs interrogators concentrated 
on gaining the prisoner's cooperation and persuading him to 
act as a guide to enemy camps, installations, food and supply 
dumps, courier stations, and suitable ambush positions. He 
would also be expected to serve as an identifier of communist 
cadre in the toi;ns and villages in which he himself had previou¬ 
sly operated, (on these 'Cordon and Search Operations, 
prisoners and defectors were usually concealed in a closed 
vehicle past which the whole of the village population would 
be made to file) . 


The capture of a local political cadre of Branch 
Committee level was invariably followed by a whole series of 
Cordon and Search operations which would result in the arrest 
of numerous communists and sympathisers. This kind of 
pacification operation kept District Special Branches fully 
occupied and it was found that the speed with which a given 
area was cleared and declared 'White' was directly proportionate 
to the strength and efficiency of the District Special Branch. 
Whilst the Army and the Field Force of the Police were able 
to provide the large number of men required to cordon and 
search an area, only the Special Branch, with its accurate 
records and the systematic exploitation of every defector and 
cooperative captive was able to ensure that every cell was 

hz tdi cL outr> 























